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governed by class-conscious rulers, who rule in their own in- 
terests and not in the interests of society. It is this class- 
conscious, class-ruled society that Socialists aim to abolish" 
(p. 321). 

As to method, the author explains that he employs the genetic, 
evolutionary procedure characteristic of the prospective, con- 
structive science of today. The new method is pragmatic, 
"beginning with an hypothesis and a plan for work" (p. xxi). 
"We are neither looking from the past into the present, nor from 
the present into the future, but from the future into the present 
(and chiefly perhaps as an exercise of the same faculty, from the 
present into the past)." 

To the student of the logic of societary hypotheses the follow- 
ing is informing: 

"In social science we are not in the least concerned then, 
with mere historical analogies, or with 'laws' that project or 
extend the past into the future, but are occupied wholly with 
projecting on the present a series of scientific hypotheses based 
upon what seems to be the probable future stages of social 
evolution. Pretending to no dogmatic finality, and leaving the 
field open to other hypotheses, to be similarly tested, the only 
justification of this method is its results "(p. xxii). The well- 
known forecast of economic and political mutations in America 
made by James Bryce in 1884 is referred to as an example of 
verified hypothesis. 

Mr. Walling's mastery of the intricacies of contemporary 
politics is amazing, and the endeavor to disentangle and rearrange 
the threads of present and future development is bold, clarifying, 
and laudable, even if strict adherence to the pragmatio method 
may soon call for renewed hypotheses. How much, for instance, 
will the outbreak of an international war shift the social pan- 
orama? 

University of Cincinnati. E. L. Talbert. 

Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk: A Study in 
Social Evolution. By Edward Carpenter. London: Allen 
& Co., 1914. Pp. 185. 

This is a perfect example of the scientific and speculative 
discussion of a subject which only of late years has met with 
anything that can be called scientific treatment at all. The 
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"intermediate types" discussed are the types which, as regards 
psychology of sex, may be called intermediate between man 
and woman. This expression is admitted not to be quite exact; 
for the sake of convenience, it is made to include types on the 
one side "ultra-virile" and on the other side ultra-feminine. 
The more effeminate type of intermediate men, the author con- 
cludes, among primitive peoples turned from the ordinary male 
occupations to religion, being found especially apt for divination, 
clairvoyance, ecstasy and so forth. The more masculine type 
founded such institutions as those of military comradeship 
among the Dorian Greeks. In both cases, he suggests the type 
might possibly fulfil a positive and useful function. Simply to 
enter into a tirade against so widespread a human tendency, 
easy as it might be, would not be the method either of common 
sense or of science. 

In my opinion, the scientific part of Mr. Carpenter's thesis 
is right. The association of these institutions, often rather 
elaborately systematized, is with relatively primitive peoples. 
They are archaisms, remains of early undifferentiated sex-feeling. 
S. Ivan Block (whom Mr. Carpenter quotes) has arrived at a 
somewhat similar conclusion; though he is more emphatic about 
the "dysteleological" character of the phenomenon, and specu- 
lates less about the value they may once have had. What this 
value may have been, it seems a very speculative matter to 
determine. The phenomena themselves are puzzling; and 
whether "magic," which Mr. Carpenter is inclined to associate 
with them, was ever anything more than a phase of error, is a 
disputed question. That science grew out of it rather than out 
of normal experience does not seem the most probable theory. 
With the first great elaboration of science — that of Egypt and 
Western Asia — the wandering unbalanced types of seers and 
ecstatics had nothing to do: it was carried on by castes, therefore 
by persons on the whole presumably normal. The intermediate 
character often assigned to the priest — the less strongly marked 
masculine type— does not necessarily indicate abnormal sexual 
psychology. Comte certainly had no thought of this when in 
his ideal polity he prescribed for priests a dress intermediate 
between that of men and women. 

If, on the lines laid down by Comte, we turn to the next step 
taken in advance in intellectual things, the transition from the 
"conservative polytheism" of the East to the progressive, essen- 
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tially military, polytheism of Greece, we do not find that the 
Dorians did much for progress. And the Ionians, among whom 
philosophy arose, and who also contributed far more to literature 
and art, had not the Dorian military institution. The xotSe- 
paarla of historic Greece — to which, as Mr. Carpenter ob- 
serves with recent writers, injustice may often be done by a 
coarse interpretation — was first imitated from the Dorians, and, 
in the later period of classical antiquity, had already fallen under 
the modern taboo. This, he suggests, may have been accom- 
panied by some decline in martial spirit; but, as he is quite clearly 
aware, the code of ethics that came to be accepted in the Roman 
Empire concerning normal and abnormal sexual relations was 
consciously placed in opposition as Western to the absence of 
discrimination among most Eastern peoples: and the Easterns 
were certainly not more martial. He also writes that an insti- 
tution of comradeship similar to that of the Dorians can be 
traced among the Samurai of mediaeval Japan, but that the men- 
tion of it has now fallen under a taboo similar to that which fell 
on the corresponding Greek institution in the later period. Here 
the change of tone has evidently not been a mark of military 
decadence. We seem to be confronted with a "law of progress, " 
from archaic to modern ethics, both terms being taken in a very 
generalized sense. What the evolutionary point of view sug- 
gests is that the types described, as both sex and individuality 
become more differentiated, tend to obsolescence. 

I quite agree with the author, however, that not all that is 
"modern" is necessarily gain. As regards speech, for example, 
the ideal to look forward to is not more and more reticence, but, 
as far as we can achieve it, a return to the simplicity of innocence. 
And, when we speak of " dysteleology, " it is very difficult to be 
sure of our ground. The genius of the race rules in extraordinary 
ways. Let us take the most individualized normal type of love 
so far evolved — the modern "romantic" love ending in marriage. 
This, as an emotion, seems at first sight to need no explanation. 
Schopenhauer, while treating it as in a sense illusory for the 
individual, regards it as for the race pre-eminently teleological. 
Yet in what a devious way it came to exist ! In the history of 
Europe it was partly created by literature after two phases, 
first physically and then socially " dysteleological, " but in com- 
pensation conceived as in their ideal purity only imaginative, 
had found successive expression in the earlier literature out of 
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which the third sprang. Clearly the example set in the present 
book is the best to follow: neither to denounce nor to lament, 
but to try to understand. 

T. Whittaker. 
London, England. 

The Rationale of Punishment. By Heinrich Oppenheimer. 
London: University of London Press, 1913. Pp. 327. 

This is the first volume of a series of monographs on sociology 
under the editorial direction of L. T. Hobhouse and E. A. Wester- 
marck and the thoroughness of the treatment will bring no dis- 
credit on the names of these eminent authorities. It is perhaps 
the fullest discussion in English of the origin and the theoretical 
justification of punishment. 

In the first of the two books into which the work is divided 
the question of the origin of punishment receives very full treat- 
ment. Four current views are examined, namely: private 
vengeance, social vengeance, the will of the ruler, and domestic 
discipline, and all are found to be inadequate to account for the 
facts. A historical inquiry into the origin of punitive justice 
leads to the view that "innumerable factors have helped to 
erect upon meagre foundations the structure of criminal juris- 
prudence," but that three of them have exercised the most 
decisive influence, which are, the evolution of religion, the rise 
of kingship, and the institution of peace. 

While the author recognizes that in certain "low" tribes there 
is no punishment, he unfortunately does not see the importance 
of this fact (p. 68). Likewise he admits that mob law is different 
from punishment, but he fails to make the connection between 
these facts, nor does he attempt any theory of the manner in 
which the "low" tribes passed into a punishing economy. 

The general position is that punishment is utilitarian and that 
the customs arose as intelligent solutions to felt needs on the 
part of the community. The fear of the people in the tribe 
and the desire to protect themselves from dangers, particularly 
supernatural dangers, led them to the invention of punishment 
as a satisfactory solution to a difficult problem. Even the 
punishment of sorcery is held to be a utilitarian matter, expiatory 
in part, but essentially a means to secure certain definite ends. 



